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ALLSTON LANDING FACT SHEET 


North of Cambridge Street - 52 Acres 


South of Cambridge Street - 55 Acres 


ACREAGE 


Massachusetts Turnpike Authority - 112 Acres 
Leased to Consolidated Rail Corporation - 59 Acres 
Mass Turnpike and Ramps - 40 Acres 
Leased to Stam Trst. - 13 Acres 


Sears RoebuckCompany - 12 Acres 


Boston H S R LPS (Embassy Suites) - 2 1/2 Acres 
Houghton Chemical - 1 3/4 Acres 


WGBH - .4 Acre 


Conrail & Amtrac 
USERS Mass Turnpike, ramps, & toll booths 
Romar Fowarding, 
Container Storage 
C.0.B. Storage 
Embassy Suites 
Houghton Chemical 
WGBH TV 
MDC Easements 
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oid Housing Facts and Figures 


Total Housing Units, 1987: 30,750 
Traditional owner-occupied units: 4,300 


Private rental units: 15,500 
BHA-owned units: 1,300 
Other publicly assisted units: 2,650 
Condominium units: 7,000 


Housing Stock, 1980-1987 Condominium units: 
Condominium units, 1987 total: 
100 Condo conversions, 1970-1987: 
Ba 1980 
80 1987 Condo conversions, 1986-1987: 
Housing Production, 1980-1987: 
Market-rate housing units created: 
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Publicly assisted housing units created: 


Rent Equity Board Units, 1987: 
Total units under Rent Equity Board: 


Percent of private housing stock: 





Housing Affordability Average household income versus 
income needed to buy a home 
Housing prices, 1987 City Nbhd 
Mean price of single-family home: $156,731 $208,304 Fy Averee 
Mean price of three-family home: $154,471 $183,186 ae 
3 5 ncome 
Mean price of 2+ bedroomcondo: © $189,574 $110,450 MM ceded 


Median advertised rent (Boston Globe): $800 $725 
Median rent (Rent Equity Board Form A): $500 $525 





Average eas tacit pe City Nbhd 
eee opsene $26,800 $27,200 
Affordability of housing, 1987 Nbhd 
Income needed to buy single-family home $76,461 
with 10 percent downpayment : 
Income needed to buy 2+ bedroom con- O: 1082 20880240 e850 Ene 
ini i : $42,148 
dominium with 10 percent OU kee Thoticande of Dollact 
Income needed to afford advertised rent: $29,000 Note: In current dollars; based on a 10% downpayment 
Income needed to afford RE Board rent: $21,000 for a single-family home in the neighborhood 


eee —EEeEeEEEEEEEEEEE————EEE—E SS 
City of Boston Raymond L. Flynn, Mayor Boston Redevelopment Authority Stephen Coyle, Director Policy Development and Research Department Alexander Ganz, Assistant Director 





ALLSTON-BRIGHTON 


Allston-Brighton’s population in 1980 was 65,264 or 11.6% of the City of 
Boston’s total population. _ 


Allston-Brighton is currently a neighborhood of renters: over 60 percent of 
its households rent their units. 


However, at the end of 1987, Allston-Brighton had 7,000 condominiums, 
nearly one quarter of its total stock, and the largest concentration of con- 
dominiums in the city. Of these, 90 percent were converted from formerly 
rental stock. Thirty percent of the conversions occurred within the last two 
years. 


Thirteen percent of the housing stock in Allston-Brighton is either BHA units 
or publicly-assisted units. 


Property values and rents in Allston-Brighton are the highest of any planning 
district not contiguous to the Downtown. In 1987, the average single family 
home sold for over $200,000. 


Neighborhood and City Housing Stock, 1987 
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City of Boston Raymond L. Flynn, Mayor Boston Redevelopment Authority Stephen Coyle, Director Policy Development and Research Department Alexander Ganz, Assistant Director 





Ae City of Boston 


Housing Facts and Figures 


Total Housing Units, 1987: 257,350 
Traditional owner-occupied units: 58,750 
Private rental units: 122,350 
BHA-owned units: 18,100 
Other publicly assisted units: 26,650 
Condominium units: 31,500 


Housing Stock, 1980-1987 Condominium units: 


Condominium units, 1987 total: 
100 Condo conversions, 1970-1987: 
Ey 1980 
80 Condo conversions, 1986-1987: 
Housing Production, 1980-1987: 
Market-rate housing units created: 


SZMQAMV 


Publicly assisted housing units created: 


Rent Equity Board Units, 1987: 


Owner: Rental ee Total units under Rent Equity Board: 


Occupied 


UNITS Percent of private housing stock: 





Housing Affordability Average household income versus 
income needed to buy a home 
Housing prices, 1987 City 
Mean price of single-family home: $156,731 Fy aversee 
Mean price of three-family home: $154,471 viet 
: co 
Mean price of 2+ bedroom condo: $189,574 Wm iiceded 
Median advertised rent (Boston Globe): $800 
Median rent (Rent Equity Board Form A): $500 
Average household income, 1987 City 
(inflated from 1984 household $26.800 
income): ) 
Affordability of housing, 1987 City 
Income needed to buy single-family home $57,535 
with 10 percent downpayment : 
Income needed to buy 2+ bedroom con- 
dominium with 10 percent downpayment: $72,115 0 10 ee te ocr 70 
Income needed to afford advertised rent: eine Note: In current dollars; based on a 10% cornea 





Income needed to afford RE Board rent: $20,000 fora single-family home tn the acigaborh 


nT EU IIIEISSIISISSSSSSSSS ee 
Clty of Boston Raymond L. Flynn, Mayor Boston Redevelopment Authority Stephen Coyle, Director Policy Development and Research Department Alexander Ganz, Assistant Director 


CITY OF BOSTON 


In 1987, the City of Boston had nearly 260,000 housing units, nearly half of 
which were privately rented apartments. 


Publicly assisted housing units comprised nearly 18 percent of total housing 
stock. 


Condominiums, which have become a significant part of the housing stock in 
many of Boston’s neighborhoods, comprised approximately 12 percent of 
stock citywide. 


Of the city’s total 31,500 condominium units, 25,600, or 81 percent, resulted 
from the conversion of rental units. Of these conversions, nearly one third 
occurred within the last two years. 


Over 16,000 housing units have been created in the last seven years, one 
quarter of which was publicly assisted. 


The mean price of a single-family home in Boston as of early 1987 was 
$156,731. Housing prices ranged from under $100,000 in Roxbury, to over 
$600,000 in Back Bay-Beacon Hill. 


The mean price of a2 + bedroom condominium in early 1987 was $189,574. 
This price is higher than that for single-family homes, because of the large 
size of these units and the large numbers of luxury units in Boston’s wealthier 
neighborhoods. Neighborhood mean prices for these units ranged from 
$82,000 in Hyde Park and Mattapan to $266,000 in Back Bay-Beacon Hill. 


The mean price for a// condominium units (studio, one and two + bedroom) 
in early 1987 was $145,000 - slightly less than the mean price of a single-fami- 
ly home. 


The average household income in Boston as of 1987 was $26,800. Average 
household income figures for Boston’s neighborhoods ranged from ap- 
proximately $17,000 to nearly $40,000. 


City of Boston Raymond L Flynn, Mayor Boston Redevelopment Authority Stephen Coyle, Director Policy Development and Research Department Alexander Ganz, Assistant Director 





Sources and Methodology 


These neighborhood housing fact sheets have been 
prepared by the Boston Redevelopment Authority Policy 
Development & Research Department to compile all 
available information on Boston’s housing situation as of 
the end of 1987. Information is available for the City as a 
whole, and for each of Boston’s 16 Neighborhood Plan- 
ning Districts. 


The neighborhood fact sheets are organized into three 
sections which are described below. The flip side of each 
fact sheet contains housing and demographic facts about 
each neighborhood, as well as a chart comparing the 
neighborhood’s 1987 housing stock composition to the 
City’s as a whole. 


Total Housing Units, 1987: 


This section summarizes each neighborhood’s housing 
stock as of the end of 1987. The figures presented were 
reached through research described in Boston’s Housing 
Stock. 1970-2000, Rolf Goetze and Mary Bourguignon, 
B.R.A., January, 1988. The housing stock is broken into 
several types of housing units: 


Traditional owner-occupied units consist of single family 
homes or the owner-occupied unit of a two-, three-, or 
four-family structure. 


Privaterentalunits consist of all rental units, except those 
which are owned by the Boston Housing Authority or are 
publicly assisted. 


BHA-owned units consist of all units in Boston Housing 
Authority complexes. 


Other publicly assisted units consist of all units produced 
or renovated under public subsidy. 


Condominium units consist of all condominium units, 
both those newly constructed and those converted from 
rental units. 


Housing Stock, 1980-1987 


The graph in this section compares the housing stock 
composition in each neighborhood in 1980 and 1987. 
Housing stock types are the same as those used above, ex- 
cept that here the "Assisted" category includes BHA- 
owned units as well. 


The section on condominiums shows the total number of 
condominiums in the neighborhood as of late 1987, the 
number of condominiums that have been converted from 
rental units since 1970, and the number of conversions 
over the last two years, according to Master Deed filings. 


The section on housing production shows the number of 
market-rate and publicly assisted units created in the 
neighborhood since 1980, according to Inspectional Ser- 
vices Department, Mayor’s Office and BRA lists. 


The section on Rent Equity Board units shows the num- 
ber of units in each neighborhood under R.E.B. jurisdic- 
tion in 1987, as well as the percentage of total private 
rental units these comprise, from R.E.B. records. In ad- 
dition to the 72,700 units under R.E.B. jurisdiction, Bos- 
ton has 20,000 F.H.A. units also monitored by the R.E.B. 


Housing Affordability 


The graph in this section compares the average 
household income in each neighborhood with the average 
income needed to buy a single-family house (in current 
dollars, with a 10% downpayment) for the years 1979, 
1984 and 1987. Note that in this section 1987 data uses 
mid-year figures, as more recent figures were not avail- 
able in enough detail for analysis. 


The housing prices section compares neighborhood and 
citywide averages for 1987 prices of: single-family homes, 
three-family homes, and 2+ bedroom condominiums. 
The section also compares with citywide averages each 
neighborhood’s median advertised rent (from a survey of 
early 1988 Boston Globe listings) and the median 
household rent (from Rent Equity Board Form A reports 
of current rents in housing units under R.E.B. jurisdic- 
tion being converted to condominiums). 


Condominium prices listed cover only those with two or 
more bedrooms. If all condominium units are considered, 
the mean 1987 price was $145,000, approximately the 
same as a single family home. 


Average household income for each neighborhood (from. 
the BRA’s 1985 Household Survey, inflated to 1987 
levels) is compared to the citywide average. 


The affordability of housing section presents the income 
needed to afford a single-family home, 2+ bedroom con- 
dominium, advertised rent, and R.E.B. rent. For home 
or condominium purchases, income needed was based on 
28 percent of needed income used for paying a 30 year 
mortgage, with 9.125% interest (the average rate for the 
first five months of 1987) and a 10 percent downpayment, 
private mortgage insurance, taxes, homeowner’s in- 
surance, and condominium fees to result in monthly pay- 
ments comprising 28 percent of needed income. For 
rentals, income needed was based on rent comprising 30 
percent of needed income. 


6 ll Se 
City of Boston Raymond L. Flynn, Mayor Boston Redevelopment Authority Stephen Coyle, Director Policy Development and Research Department Alexander Ganz, Assistant Director 
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HISTORY OF ALLSTON LANDING -- KEY DATES 


The following information was drawn from The Bull in the Garden, 
a history of Allston-Brighton written by Bill Marchione. 


1630 


1634 


1647- 
1649 


6.9.0— 
2790 


sf Re: 


1807 


Ls2 7 


1825 


1834 


1865 


1868 


1874 


1880's 


1889 


1890 





English settlement begins along Charles River 


Massachusetts Bay Colony gives south side of Charles 
River (Allston-Brighton) to Cambridge for grazing lands; 
referred to as Little Cambridge 


Conversion of Indians to Christianity paves way for first 
homesteaders in "Little Cambridge" 


Cambridge, "Little Cambridge" connected by ferries, toll 
bridges; "Roxbury Highway" (along Cambridge Street) connects 
Cambridge with Roxbury, avoiding tidelands, marshes of Back 
Bay 


West Boston Bridge opens, starts decline in importance of 
other bridges 


Brighton becomes independent town 


Cambridge Street built, connects Cambridgeport to Brighton 
via new bridge to better serve cattle industry 


Western Avenue Bridge opens 


Boston and Worcester Railroad completes connection between 
Back Bay, Brighton, and Newton 


Civil War effort mobilizes northeast railroads; Boston and 
Albany Railroad lays tracks throughout area; "Beacon Yards" 
created 


"Cambridge Crossing" railroad station renamed "Allston"; 
post office named "Allston"-but area not established as a 
town 


Boston annexes Brighton 


Brighton cattle market dominates region's cattle industry; 
railroads provide cheap transportation 


Boston and Albany Railroad converts "Beacon Park Raceway" 
to freight yard 


Smith park laid out 


1899 


i Aare 
1918 


1940 


wa 6 3— 
1964 


L973 


1975 


1982 


1984 


1986 


poo: / 


Charles River Speedway (harness racing) built 

WWI railroads provide important link in war effort 

WWII railroads provide main transport for men, materials 
to east coast shipping ports; thousands employed locally 
by railroads 

80 family residences in area taken by eminent domain for 
building of Mass Turnpike; Allston divided into north 


and south communities 


Allston Landing area proposed as site for Kennedy Library; 
proposal fails to gain support 


Coca-Cola Bottling Plant closes 


Mass Turnpike - Conrail swap parcels, touching off develop- 
ment rumors; community protests 


Embassy Suites Hotel built on site of former Coke Plant 


Mayor Flynn appoints 23-member Planning and Zoning Advisory 
Committee (PZAC) for Allston-Brighton 


PZAC declares Allston Landing special study area, affordable 
housing reserve, and mixed-use reserve 
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What It Is—_ 
What It Does. 


he current Boston Zoning 
Code has been in effect 
for more than twenty years.. 
Some.amendments to the 
| Code have been made. But 
over twenty years, the city has 
grown and changed and old zon- 
ing regulations may not serve the | 
needs of the neighborhood. 


Rezoning takes time. Therefore, 
the city has created processes to ease 
problems caused by outdated zon- 


ing. In 1984 the Zoning Commission 


- authorized the creation of the Interim 
Planning Overlay Districts (IPODs). 


An IPOD provides temporary zon- 
ing regulations for an area where the 


Zoning Commission has determined | 


"that current zoning may be inap- 
propriate. An IPOD is designed to 
allow comprehensive planning and- 

rezoning of a neighborhood i in keep- 
ing with the community’s needs. 
These temporary regulations may 
stay in effect for a maximum of two 
years; afterwards, néw zoning may be 
put in place. If no changes are neces- 
sary, the old zoning regulations 
remain in effect. 


An IPOD is established as a text 
amendment and map an 
to the Zoning Code. 


An IPOD defines the physical bound- 
aries of the neighborhood in ques- 
tion. It establishes a time period for 
which the IPOD will be in effect. It 
_ then details the characteristics of the 
district which suggest that the cur- 
rent zoning may be inappropriate. 
For instance, an area zoned for busi- 
ness in the original code may have 
become residential over the years. If 
___ adeveloper wants to build a businéss 
next to single family homes in such 


-_ adistrict, the old zoning allows him 


to do so. However, it could cause an 
_ inappropriate mix of land uses in 
_ the neighborhood. * 
_ An IPOD attempts to deal with this. 
problem. An IPOD also provides a 
af oals to be achieved in develop- 
g. is goals result. 
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Advisory ‘Com-— 2 


An example of the existence of ‘ia truck 
* traffic and industrial uses adjacent to 
residential areas. 


Dare wee maximum two-year IPOD. 
period, applicants for a building per- . 
mit, change-in-use permit, or change- 
in-occupancy permit (except for 
single- and two-family residential 
uses as specified in the IPOD reg- 
ulation) must receive an Interim 
Planning Permit from the Board of 
Appeal. Before the Board acts, it will 
hold a public hearing and will receive 
a report from the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority which states whether 
the proposed action is consistent 
with the planning goals and land-use 
objectives of the IPOD. On major 
proposed projects, the BRAS report 
will include a review by the PZAC. 
‘An Interim Planning Permit will be 
issued if the Board finds that the pro- 
_ posal is consistent with the goals and 
objectives of the IPOD and will not. 
adversely affect the comprehensive 


| planning process. > 





j _ November 3 





Chronology of Community 
. Participation . 
~ DATE © ACTIVITY 
November 20, First community , 
1985 meeting — 
Distribution of 
- Workbooks 
January, 1986 Second community 
meeting— 
Solicitation of nominees 
for the Planning and 
Zoning Advisory 
Committee (PZAC) 
May 1, 1986. Appointment of PZAC 
by Mayor 
May 6, 1986 Reception held at 
Parkman House for 
PZAC with Mayor 
-- andBRA 
June 4, 1986 PZAC Meetings— ; 
June 16° : 
July 7 
July 21 : 
August 4 Discussion of Issues, such 


August 18 
September8 - 
September 22 
October 6 
October 20 


as traffic and parking, 
_housing density, 
institutional 
encroachment, and 
affordable housing 








How the IPOD 
Was Shaped in 


Allston-Brighton 


by Don Gillis 
n response to intense devel- 
Opment pressure in Allston- 
Brighton and the need for a 
comprehensive revision of the 
zoning in the city’s neighbor- 
hoods, an Interim Planning Overlay 
District (IPOD) has been proposed 


for the Allston-Brighton community. 


In November, 1985, and January, 
1986, the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority and the Mayor’ Office 

of Neighborhood Services held meet- 
ings in Allston-Brighton to present 
the IPOD process to area residents 
and to solicit nominations for 


_ representation on the Planning 


and Zoning Advisory Committee _ 
(PZAC). In the beginning of May, 
1986, Mayor Flynn appointed the. 
PZAC members and held a reception 
for them at the Parkman House on 
Beacon Hill. 


The first formal eae of the PZAC 


was held on June 4, 1986. This was 


an organizational meeting for the 
PZAC, and the members set their 


meeting time and place as 7:30 p.m. 


on the first and third Mondays of 
every month in the Jackson-Mann | 


-Community School. 


Beginning on Monday, June 16, 
1986, the PZAC met to discuss and 
identify those issues of concern to 
neighborhood residents. The PZAC 
members formally met twelve times 
during the second half of 1986; their 
discussions not only addressed issues 
affecting the neighborhood as a 
whole, but also focused on problems 
unique to certain sub-areas. The 
group concluded its meetings on 
December 2, 1986, with the feeling 
that those issues critical to Allston- 
Brighton had been raised and dis- 
cussed and an appropriate set of 
goals and objectives for the IPOD 4 Ras 
had ie developed Continued on page 4 ~ 
ve = “oe oe 
Cry. OF BOSTON y BS nswte Mckee 
Raymond |W Si ee na te Che es a te 
Mayor ; . 


Boston Redevelopment Authority 














Re bert L. Farrell 









Residents of Allston-Brighton are understandably concerned about 
development pressures in their community, I fully share these con- 
cerns and my administration fully supports and encourages efforts 
to deal with this issue by updating and revising the zoning code. 


As a first step in this process I established a broad-based advisory 
committee of Allston-Brighton citizens to provide us with their ideas 
on new zoning requirements. Thanks to their hard work we are now 
ready to propose some interim guidelines to guide growth in Allston: 
Brighton until a new zoning code can be drawn up over the next 
two years. 


This newsletter helps explain how this process—the Interim Planning 
Overlay District—works and how Allston-Brighton citizens can join . 
in this important effort to shape the future of their community, We 
want to distribute this information as widely as possible because zon- 
ing is too important to be left only to experts: Everyone who lives in 
Allston-Brighton, everyone who cares about the future of this com- 
munity, should have the opportunity to learn what zoning is being 
proposed and what changes in the zoning code mean for this commu- 
nity so that their voices can be heard. 


The IPOD process began‘because people in Allston-Brighton wanted 
to protect and maintain the livability of their neighborhoods. I am 
confident that the IPOD, once implemented, and the new zoning 
provisions we will work on together, will reassure Allston-Brighton - 
citizens that they have control over the future of their community. 


Raymond L., Flynn 
Mayor, City of Boston 





Boston was one of the first cities in America to establish a zon- 

ing code so that residential neighborhoods could be protected from 
incompatible uses. Unfortunately, the city failed to adopt changes in 
the code to reflect changing conditions in recent years and the zoning 
code we now have is simply inadequate (and outdated) for Boston’s 
neighborhoods. New development, if it is not well managed, threat- 
ens the quality of life in our neighborhoods. However, an updated 
zoning code, one shaped by the community, is the key to protecting 
the livability of Boston’s neighborhoods. 


Over the past two years, at Mayor Flynn’ request, the BRA and 

the Office of Neighborhood Services have been working with neigh- 
borhood groups across the city in. an unprecedented effort to update 
and revise the citys zoning code. An important step in this rezoning 
process is the establishment of interim guidelines which help to pro- 
tect neighborhoods until a new zoning code is in place. In order to 
carry out this task, we need the help of those people most affected 
by zoning decisions—residents of Boston’s neighborhoods. 


In Allston-Brighton there has been a strong response to the planning 
effort initiated by the Mayor. In fact, the interim standards now ready 
for approval by the community are the result of the insight, advice, 
and commitment of those who have served on the Planning and Zon- 
ing Advisory Committee. This zoning plan is your zoning plan. 


This publication outlines the community-based zoning proposals 


which can protect and enhance the quality of life in Allston-Brighton. © 


There are, no doubt, people who have additional advice and opinions 
on the proposed interim standards. To encourage the widest possi- 
ble discussion of these issues, we are distributing this publication 
throughout the community. We hope that everyone who cares about 


: q __ the future of this community will comment on these plans and join oi 
_ with us in implementing the zoning changes that make fora better, 


strong 
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at its Future- 


Issues Confronting the Community 


p hroughout 1986 the 
Allston-Brighton PZAC 
met with the Mayor’ Office of 
Neighborhood Services and 
the staff of the Boston Rede- 
velopment Authority to identify and 
discuss the major planning and land 
use issues facing the Allston-Brighton 
community. This was a-critical proc: 
ess, since the issues formed the basis 
for policies that have been incorpo- 
rated into the IPOD amendment. The 
following is a summary of the major 
issues identified and discussed during 
the first stages of the IPOD process: 


® Housing—A shortage of afford- 
able housing for Allston-Brighton’s 
residents has resulted from the - 
general demand for housing close 
to downtown, a dramatic rate of 
condominium conversions, and 
student housing demands. 


@ Density and Height— With 
intense pressure for development 
in Allston-Brighton, the lack of 
density and height controls has 
resulted in overdevelopment, 
which has overburdened city serv- 
ices, aggravated traffic and parking 
congestion, and threatened the _ 
preservation of open space, his- 
toric structures, and appropriate 
neighborhood scale and character. 


LAND USE 
Health Care | , 
industrial ss eG 
Comercial 


Public Open 
_ Space —EE 


Residential 
G 


Institutional & | 
Public Land 
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CAPSULE PROFILE 
ALLSTON-BRIGHTON 





1980 POPULATION OF. 


ALLSTON-BRIGHTON 65,264 
NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS 
IN ALLSTON-BRIGHTON 1980 . 28,127 
PERSONS: PER HOUSEHOLD. _~ 
IN ALLSTON-BRIGHTON 1980. - 2.16 
MEDIAN INCOME IN 
ALLSTON-BRIGHTON 1980 

Households. ‘ $12,712 

Families $16,499 
(27% of Households are families) ” 
PER CAPITA INCOME IN 
ALLSTON-BRIGHTON 1980° $6,511 
RESIDENT PARKING STICKERS © 
ISSUED IN BRIGHTON : 3,313 
(Cleveland Circle, Summitt-Scottsfield, 
Lake St., Brighton Center) 
RESIDENT PARKING SPACES 

1,095 


AVAILABLE a 





® Industrial Development— Allston- 

Brighton has a large amount of 
industrially zoned land, although 
some of that land is used for com- 
mercial and residential purposes. 
Industrial uses provide jobs, but 
some create environmental and 
traffic hazards in the community. 


TOTAL LAND AREA = 2,824.42 acres* — 


9 bert cet ate 149 — 
— 


20 30 40 


PERCENT OF LAND AREA IN ALLSTON-BRIGHTON ~ 


*City of Boston Assessing Department, 1986 


® Traffic and Parking —Traffic con- 
gestion and parking shortages in 
Allston-Brighton are attributable 
to: its proximity to major trans- 
portation arteries; institutions and 
other heavy traffic and parking 
generators; inadequate parking 
requirements in the Zoning Code; 
and historic housing patterns, par- 
ticularly, structures built close to- 
gether without off-street parking. 


_ @ Neighborhood Commercial 


Areas—Strong and viable neigh- 
borhood commercial areas in _ 
Allston-Brighton are desirable, but 
in some commercial districts, the 
type and number of commercial 

_ uses are not supportive of nor 
compatible with adjacent and _ 
nearby residential uses. Many 
of the commercial areas lack ade- 

ate pedestrian amenities and _ 


eguards, street trees < 













a . — = iy * i as 
_ Munity resources as affordable = 


= Open Space— Allston-Brighton is 
a densely settled community. Some 
areas of the community have insuf- 
ficient amounts of public open 
space. Existing open space is threat- 
ened by intense development. — 


a Institutions —In Allston-Brighton, 


the twenty sites and facilities at if 
least one acre in size that are owned ah 

4 pe 5 a - ie 
and operated by institutions con- _ ih 


tribute to the community’s eco- 
nomic viability, but also have 
negative effects. Physical expan- 
sion and an influx of students : 
and employees deplete such com- 







housing, open space, and park- 
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gem leven policy recommen- 
dations are proposed for 
fe inclusion in the IPOD 
by amendment, the legislation 
BRE that will control develop- 
ment for the next two years and 
direct future land-use policies in 
Allston-Brighton. The focus of the 
eleven recommendations is threefold: 
_ to protect the residential character - 
of Allston-Brighton; to relieve devel- 
opment pressure on the existing 
housing stock; and to direct growth 
to underutilized sites. The follow- 
ing summary highlights those 
recommendations: 


® Affordable Housing and Mixed- 
Use Reserve Districts — Under- 
utilized, publicly-owned land 
would be designated as Afford- 
able Housing Reserve (AHR) and 

- Mixed-Use Reserve (MUR) Dis- 

tricts to accommodate residen- 
tial and other uses. In an AHR, 
seventy-five percent (75%) of 
the gross floor area of any pro- 
posed project would be housing, 
of which at least two-thirds would 
be affordable. The MUR would 
include housing, open space, and 
light manufacturing. In Allston- 
Brighton, AHR and MUR Dis- . 
tricts would be established on 
Allston Landing. 


@ Neighborhood Commercial-R 
(NC-R) Zone—The NC-R Zone 
would be applied to areas that 
have residential and neighborhood 
commercial uses, but are zoned as 
I (general or heavy industrial) or 
M (light manufacturing) Districts. 
When an existing manufacturing, - 
industrial, or commercial use ter- 
minates in the NC-R zone, the 


underlying zoning would revert 


to residential. 

= New Light Manufacturing 
Zone—A new Light Manufac- 
turing Zone that permits light 
industrial uses that provide 
employment opportunities and 
minimize adverse environmental 
effects and truck traffic, would be 
mapped on portions of: existing 
lor M Districts. 

® Height Standards—A 35-foot 
height standard would be retained 
in single, two-family, and multi- 
family residential zones and added 


in local and general business, other © 


multi-family residential, and heavy 
manufacturing zones. Height stan- 
dards higher than 35 feet would 

be established for the AHR and 
MUR Districts. 
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®@ Boulevard Planning Districts— 

Regulations and design guidelines 
for five major arterials and cross 
streets in Allston-Brighton would 
be developed to sustain economic 
viability and residential stability, 

_promote good urban design, pre- 
serve open space, provide adequate 
parking and transportation access, 
and protect historic structures. 
The proposed Boulevard Planning 
Districts are: Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, Harvard Avenue, Brighton 
Avenue, Washington Street, and 

_ Cambridge Street. 


@ Transportation and Parking 
Controls—To improve parking 
and transportation access, pro- 
visions for the following three 
elements would be developed: 

a Transportation Master Plan 

to analyze current and projected 
access and parking demands and 
to specify improvements; Trans- 
portation Access Plans, required 
for certain projects and consisting 
of traffic, parking, and construc- 
tion management components; 
and increased Residential Parking 
Requirements, which coincide 
with the number of units pro- 

-. posed in new developments. 





A view of the Charles River Reservation. 


= Open Space Plan—An Open 
Space Plan would be developed 
to provide for the preservation of 
existing open space and the addi- 
tion of new open space. 


@ Institutional Master Plans— To 
- integrate institutional develop- 

ment with the needs of Allston- 
Brighton, institutions would be 
required to submit an Institutional 
Master Plan that indicates develop- 
ment concepts, planning objectives, 
design features, and community 
impact, projecting the institution’s 
development at least five years into 
the future. 


" @ Institutional Parking Management 


and Mitigation Plan—Colleges 
and universities would be required 
to submit plans to address and mit- 
igate the effects of students on the 
availability of parking and afford- 
able housing. 


@ Design Guidelines—To protect 


the character of residential areas 
and historic structures, upgrade 
commercial centers and boule- 
vards, and guide future develop- 






Guidelines would be developed 
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giver Targeted For Special Study 


he Allston-Brighton neigh- 
borhood includes several 
areas, each over 5 acres, which 
are currently used primarily as 
industrial or commercial sites. 
Because of their size as well as their 
development potential these areas 
have been established as SPECIAL 
STUDY AREAS. The revised zoning 
for the special study areas will reflect 
the need for growth which will ben- 
efit the community, maximize the 
development of affordable housing in 
order to help relieve market pressures 
that cause displacement, provide serv- 
ices for residents and visitors, and 
help to restore Allston-Brighton to 
a more self-sufficient economy. 





Allston Landing is to be a Special Study Area 
under the IPOD. 


Allston Landing 

Current uses in this area include 
warehousing and motor freight ter- 
minals. A comprehensive land use 
analysis will be conducted during 
the IPOD planning period to develop 
revised zoning controls that protect 
exisiting residential areas, provide 
economic development, and main- 
tain views and access to the 
Charles River. 


Ashford Street 
Current uses in this area include light 
industrial, office, open air parking, 
and outdoor athletic facilities. It cur- 
rently provides a buffer between the 


South Allston neighborhood and the 


Boston University dormitories. There 
is pressure to develop parts of this 
area as residential. A comprehensive 
land use analysis conducted during 
the IPOD planning period will take 
into consideration the existing buffer 
between residential and institutional 
uses, Boston University’s Master 
Plan, and possible new residential 
development and mixed-use zoning. 


Electric Avenue/ 

Goodenough Street 

Current uses in this area include light 
industrial and residential. A compre- 
hensive land use analysis conducted 
during the IPOD planning period 
will take into consideration the scale 
and character of the existing resi- 
dential neighborhood, the existing 
adjacent public housing, the possible 
continuation of light manufacturing 
uses, and the possible rezoning to 
residential uses. 


Western Avenue 
(to Soldiers Field Road) 


This area is a mix of uses housed in 


_ low-scale buildings. Development 


pressures are causing a buy-out of 


. existing uses for development of resi- 


dential uses. A comprehensive land . 





U.S. Steel industrial site designated as a 
Special Study.Area under the IPOD. 


Lincoln Street/ Holton Street 

This area separates the two residen- 
tial neighborhoods of North Allston. 
Past industrial uses have vacated the 
site or are operating on a skeleton 
crew. EDIC has designated this area 
as an industrial area. A comprehen- 
sive land use analysis conducted dur- 
ing the IPOD planning period will 
take into consideration the scale and 
character of the adjacent residential 
neighborhoods, appropriate scale of 
future residential and commercial 
development, existing infrastructure 
and its capacity, the need for expan- 
sion of infrastructure to support 
future development, and the pos- 
sibility of linking the existing 
neighborhoods. [] 


Community 
Meeting Called 


The Allston-Brighton Interim Plan- 
ning Overlay District (IPOD) will be 
discussed at a community meeting on 
April 27, 1987, beginning at 7:30 p.m. 
in the theater of the Jackson-Mann 
Community School. All community 
residents are invited to attend this 
meeting, which will be held by the 
Allston-Brighton Planning and Zon- 
ing Advisory Committee (PZAC), the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority, 
and the Mayor’s Office of Neigh- 
borhood Services. 


Carrying Out the IPOD Process 


March 2, 1987 
@ Submit Policy Recommendations 
to PZAC 


March 9, 1987 

®@ Meet with PZAC to Discuss 
Response to Policy - 
Recommendations 


March 23, 1987 
@ Submit Draft IPOD Amendment 
to PZAC 


March 30, 1987 
@ Meet with PZAC to Discuss Revised 
Draft IPOD Amendment 
April 10, 1987 
@ Newsletter to the Community- 
April 27, 1987 
' & Meet with Community to Review 


and Discuss Draft IPOD 
Amendment 


May 4, 1987 
@ Meet with PZAC to Review Final — 
IPOD Amendment ae q ' 














Alice Galloway 





PZAC Plays 


The People Behind the IPOD © 


rom a list of some 50 nomi- 
nees, Mayor Flynn, in May 
of 1986, appointed a twenty- 
three-member Planning and 
Zoning Advisory Committee 
(PZAC) to assist in establishing the 
Interim Planning Overlay District 
(IPOD) for Allston-Brighton. The 
PZAG, serving as the official public 
participatory body for planning and 
zoning activities, has been work- 
ing with the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority and the Mayor’ Office of 
Neighborhood Services to carry out 
the objectives of the IPOD process. 


The PZAC held twelve meetings 
during the second half of 1986. 
These meetings were conducted 
every first and third Monday to 
discuss those issues critical to the 
Allston-Brighton neighborhood. 
During the past months, its focus 


Allston-Brighton Planning and Zoning 
Advisory Committee. 





Photo by Julia Shapiro 


Conrad Bletzer 

Brighton Board of Trade 

Brighton-Allston Bar Association, President . 
- Parent Teachers Association 

Brighton Knights of Columbus 

Brighton Lodge of Elks 

Lifelong resident of Brighton 


John Bruno 
Party Stop, President 
Brighton Board of Trade, President 
Boston University Community Task Force - 
Former teacher at Brighton High School _ 
Lifelong resident of Brighton 


Leo Buckley 
Athletic Director at St. Columbkille’s 
Longtime resident of Brighton 


Barbara Cosgrove 
Allston-Brighton Mental Health Center, 
Executive Director 1970-1986 : 
Allston-Brighton Medical Care Coalition 
Longtime resident of Brighton 


~ Paul Creighton, Jr. 


Allston-Brighton Area Planning Action 
Council, Executive Director 

Lifelong resident of Brighton 

Larry Englisher 

Transportation Planner 

Circle/ Reservoir Community Association, 
Co-Chair 

Allston/Brighton CDC, Board Member 

Cleveland Circle Resident Parking Committee 

“Ten Year resident of Brighton 


Manuel Fernandes 4 
Allston-Brighton CDC ¢ 
Allston-Brighton Parade Committee 
Oak Square Commons Committee, Co-Chair 
Longtime resident of Brighton 

Elizabeth Fitzpatrick 
Allston-Brighton CDC, former staffperson 
Kevin Honan Campaign, 1986 Campaign 

‘Manager 
Lifelong resident of Brighton 


Ellin Flood 
Allston Civic Association, President 
Longtime resident of Allston” 


_ Veronica B. Smith Senior Cente, 






~ Allston-Brighton CDC 


Role in Future of Allston-Brighton 


has been on establishing the goals 
and objectives to be accomplished 
during the IPOD planning period. 
The PZACS input, believed to be 
representative of the neighborhood, 
has led to the development of vari- 
ous Policy Recommendations. 


As the Interim Zoning Regulations 
are adopted and the IPOD process 
continues, the PZAC will take ona 
new challenge. Its focus will shift to 
participation in the comprehensive 
planning analyses and the develop- 
ment of revised zoning. An impor- 
tant role of the PZAC during the 
interim period will be to review and 
make recommendations on major 
project proposals, ensuring that 
those proposals are reviewed within 
the guidelines and controls of the 
IPOD, and within the context of the 
community as a whole. (] 


Joe Hogan 

Attorney 

Allston-Brighton Bar Association, 
First President 

Jackson-Mann Community School Council 

Allston-Brighton Parade Committee, 
Chairman 

Brighton-Allston Improvement 
Association, Board of Directors 

Oak Square Commons Committee 

Ward 22 Democratic Committee 

Y.M.C.A., Board of Directors 

Lifelong resident of Brighton 


Max Lefkowith 

Lefkowith Insurance, Owner 

Allston Board of Trade, President 

Kiwanis’ 

Brighton District Court Advisory Board 

Brighton High Advisory Board 

Managing Agent of the Largest Ecumenical 
Housing in Massachusetts . 

Forty year Business resident in community 


Anthony Macolini 


Palace Spa, Owner ; 
Brighton Board of Trade — 
West End House 

Brighton Knights of C Sr 
Brighton Lodge of Elks 

Forty year resident of Brighton 


Bart McDonough 
Commonwealth Tenants Association, 
Community Organizer, past Chairperson 
Joe Smith Health Center, Board of Directors 
Committee for Boston Public Housing, 
Board of Directors 
Fourteen year resident of Brighton 


Mary McLaughlin 

_ Allston-Brighton PZAC, Co-Chair 
Ward 22 Democratic Committee 
Longtime resident of Brighton 


Margaret McNally 
Brighton-Allston Improvement Association, 
President 
Brighton Historical Society 
Longtime resident of Brighton 


Ray Mellone 
Allston-Brighton PZAC, Co-Chair 
Allston Civic Association, Board Member 
Lifelong resident of Allston and Brighton 


Joeseph Tehan 


City of Boston Firefighter, retired after 
39" years 
Massachusetts Fire Prevention Association, 
_ Past President 
Oak Square Commons Committee 
Charitable Contributions Trust Fund, - 
Board of Directors. 
Greater Boston Association for Retarded 
Citizens, Director 
Vocational Adjustment Center, Director 
Thirty-seven year resident of Brighton 
Lucy Tempesta 
Washington Heights Citizen’s Association, 
President’ 


Brighton Historical Society 


epi rient Improvement Association 
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' ina set of Policy Recommendations, 
_ offered the following planning and 





A Primer on Zoning Terms 


Allowed or As of Right Use 

A land use which is permitted as a matter 
of right by the Zoning Code. — 

Appeal 

A request made to the Board of Appeal 
for relief from zoning code regulations. 


Design Review Process 

The process whereby the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority reviews 
development proposals to determine 
whether they are properly designed. 


Facade 

The face of a building; the principal 
surfaces which front on a street, park, 
or square. 


Floor Area Ratio or EA,R. 
The ratio of gross floor area of a struc- 
ture to the total area of the lot. 


Forbidden Use 

A use that is not permitted in a particular 
district because of harmful impacts on 
allowed uses. 


Lot, Lot Area 
The area of a parcel of land in single 
ownership and not divided by a street. 


Massing 

The height and shape of a building’ 
mass or bulk; the overall gross massing 
is called the “building envelope” and is 





often controlled by dimensional require- 
ments in the Zoning Code. 


Nonconforming Use 

A use or activity which was lawful 

prior to the adoption or amendment of 
the Zoning Code, but which does not, — 
because of such adoption or amendment, 
conform to the present requirements of 
the Zoning Code. 


Public Open Space 

An open space ia ownershi, it 
devoted or to be devoted to a pub 
use such as recreation. 


Variance 
Permission to deviate from a specific 
requirement of the Zoning Code. 


Zone or District 

A defined area of generally consistent 
character to which use and dimensional 
restrictions are applied. 

Zoning 

Regulations that mandate, among other 
things, maximum height, number of sto- 
ries, and size of buildings and structures, 
the minimum size and width of lots and 
yards, and the use and design of build- 
ings and land; zoning regulations for 
Boston are found in the Boston Zon- 
ing Code. 


: 
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Floor Area Ratio is the ratio of all floors in the building to the area of the lot. It measures 
building density directly and population density indirectly. 


STE TIE ; . | : = , 
How the IPOD Was Shaped Se gel *y 


Continued from page 1 

The issues of critical concern to _ 
Allston-Brighton focus on seven 
major goals and objectives: 


@ provision of affordable family 
housing for neighborhood 
residents; 

w control of development pressure 
on existing housing stock; 

@ regulation of institutional and 
industrial expansion into residen- 
tial areas; 

@ reduction of the high volume 
of cars and trucks on neighbor- 
hood streets; © ' 

™ preservation of open space; 

m establishment of height limits; _ 

w enhancement of urban design. — 


Understanding the intensity of issues 
facing the Allston-Brighton neigh- 
borhood, and given the goals and 
objectives developed by the Allston- 
Brighton PZAC, the staff of the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority, 


zoning mechanisms for discussion, 


i preys and tee ee 


IPOD pr Ocess. | 


dations at this meeting, and contine = 





® Institutional Master Plan 


@ Institutional Parking Management 


and Mitigation Plan 
@ Design Guidelines 
@ Billboard Controls 


These recommendations are 
discussed in greater detail on 
page three. 


At a meeting on Monday, March 2, 
1987, Stephen Coyle, Director of the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority, 
Don Gillis, Director of the Mayor’ - 
Office of Neighborhood Services, _ 
and Linda Bourque, BRA Assistant 
Director for Neighborhood Planning — 

and Zoning, presented to the PZAC 

the set of Policy Recommendations _ 
developed by the Authority, after 
extensive input fromthe PZAC.The 
PZAC responded.to the recommen- 


ued the discussions at a subsequent _ eet 
meeting the following Monday. — ee 


Based on those meetings, cages 
has prepared a'draft of 
‘that 
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ALLSTON-BRIGHTON NEIGHBORHOOD PROFILE 





Introductory Overview 

From 1635 to World War II, Allston-Brighton developed from an agricultural community 
into large stockyards serving the region, and later diversified industrially. Containing 
4.5 square miles, Allston-Brighton is Boston's largest, most populous neighborhood. 


After World War II, two major changes affected Allston-Brighton: the Massachusetts 
Turnpike divided Allston-Brighton even more than the previous railyards, cutting 
through existing neighborhoods and shopping areas, and the growth of local 
universities brought in a flood of students. High concentrations of elderly, college 
students and working class families now combine to present a wide range of lifestyles. 


The area's population in 1980 was 65,264 or 11.6% of the City of Boston's total 
population. Large groups of Irish, Italian, Greek and Jewish populations have been 
joined by Chinese, Blacks, and Hispanics in the district's residential areas. Allston- 
Brighton today is one of the City's best integrated and most diverse neighborhoods. 
However, half its households contain single residents, and another quarter are 
composed of unrelated individuals. 


The predominant housing type is a wood frame, single family unit, but 1 to 6 family 
structures, rowhouses, garden apartments, and medium rise apartments all are present 
in substantial numbers, many of which have recently been converted into condo- 
miniums. There is also much assisted housing and several dominant public housing 
developments, including Faneuil and Commonwealth/Fidelis Way, which have been the 
focus of modernization efforts. 


I. Neighborhood History 

Settlement began in 1635 when the area was opened to land grant settlers. A pattern 
of sparsely settled agricultural land prevailed until the filling of Back Bay and 
Kenmore Square in the late 1800's, by which time the Brighton stockyards had become 
the foremost cattle market in the region. At that time, the extension of street car 
lines encouraged high quality residential development in Brighton, much of which still 
remains today. 

In Allston and the northern and eastern sections of Brighton, the proximity to the 
Charles River and to the Boston and Albany Railroad encouraged the construction of 
stockyards, slaughterhouses, and meatpacking operations. As the nation expanded 
westward and refrigerated railroad cars were introduced, the Brighton stockyards 
declined in importance, and were replaced by other industrial plants, commercial 
warehouses, and even houses. Since settlement was unplanned, housing, commercial 
and industrial uses were intermingled, causing a confusing and blighted environment 
that still exists in some sections today. 


After World War II, the construction of the Mass. Turnpike extension isolated Allston 
even more from Brighton than the railroad tracks due ta the greater width of its 
right-of-way, the noise and air pollution, and because it severed pedestrian links. 
Meanwhile, the proximity to expanding universities on all sides resulted in a consi- 
derable influx of students, younger families and new workers into the district, which 
spurred much conversion of housing into providing more, smaller units and condo- 
miniums. 
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Table Ia. Allston-Brighton Population and Housing, 1950 - 1980 


1950 1960 1970 1980 
Population 67,102 (8.4) 64,207 (9.2) 63,657 ( 9.9) 65,264 (11.6) 
Housing units 21,314 (9.6) 23,452 (9.8) 25,324 (10.9) 29,548 (12.2) 
Persons/unit 3.1 ent 2.5 7s go 


Note: figures in brackets are percent of Boston total. 
See section at end of profile describing sources, as well as the methodology. 
Source: a) 


Il. Demographics 

By 1985, Allston-Brighton had become an area of young adults, with one of the lowest 
median age levels among Boston's neighborhoods. Over two-thirds of its population 
was between the ages of 15 and 34 in 1985. Although the 5,500 group quarters 
population, one-twelfth of this large district, was mostly students, the majority of the 
neighborhood's young adults were beyond school age and were working. Over two- 
thirds of the households were also non-family, living either as singles or as 
roommates. 


Characteristic of Boston's young adults, high educational attainment and occupational 
skills prevailed, along with high mobility. Allston-Brighton joined Fenway-Kenmore as 
one of Boston's fastest growing neighborhoods from 1980 to 1985. 


Table IIa. Population, 1985° 


Total Population in Household Persons per 

group quarters population household 
Allston-Brighton 68,413 7,079 61,334 Zak 
City of Boston 601,095 49,595. 551,500 2.4 


Note difference between total population and household population. 
Most of the following tables refer to household population as explained 
in the end notes for source b). 


Table IIb. Age Composition of Household Population, 1985 
(in percent) 


Median 
age 0-14 15-24 25-34 35-54 25+ 
Allston-Brighton 25.9 yrs 6 39 30 11 14 
City of Boston 28.8 yrs DA 23 ae 20 18 


Note: Percent may not total to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: b) 


The neighborhood had the largest concentration of Chinese outside of Chinatown. 
Except for the Chinese, there were relatively few other minorities. 
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Table IIc. Racial/Ethnic Composition of Household Population, 1985 
(in percent) 


White, not Black Hispanic‘ Asian Other 

. Hispanic races 
Allston-Brighton "8 2 4 ie 1 
City of Boston 62 25 7 5 1 


Note: Percent may not total to 100 due to rounding. 


* Hispanic includes self-designated Hispanics plus those who speak Spanish in the 
home or were born in a Spanish-speaking country 
Source: b) 


Allston-Brighton had very few single parent households. Also, there were considerably 
fewer traditional families than average because over three-fourths of its households 
were composed of unrelated individuals. In fact, 49 percent of the total were single 
person households in 1985. 


Table IId. Household Composition, 1985 
(in percent) 


Traditional Single Single Household 
families and parent person of unrelated 
couples households household individuals 
Allston-Brighton ad l 49 PM 
City of Boston 36 16 94-0 14 


Note: Percent may not total to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: b) 


III]. Income and Poverty 7 
Allston-Brighton's household income was a little higher than the city average because 


of above-average family income, although many unrelated individuals had below- 
average income . 


Table Illa. Median Household Income and Portion in Poverty in 1979 and 1984 


Median household income Percent in poverty 
1979 1984 1984 1984 
all all all unrelated 
1979 1984 persons persons families persons 
Allston-Brighton $12,301 $22,400 22 17 8 22 
City of Boston 12,530 19,250 20 21 22 ily 


Source: b) 


IV. Mobility and Migration 

Allston-Brighton had decidedly fewer residents born in Boston; instead, it had a larger 
proportion from other parts of the U.S.and Canada. Even though one-fifth of the 
households have been at their home in Allston-Brighton over 16 years, the rest of its 


population was particularly mobile. Over half had been in their dwelling less than 
two years. 


y 
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Table IVa. Place of Birth of 1985 Residents 
(in percent) 


Massachusetts Other U.S. Europe Elsewhere 
and Canada 
Allston-Brighton 41 37 7 15 
City of Boston 55 25 5 15 
Note: Percent may not total to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: b) 
Table IVb. Years in Dwelling Unit of 1985 Residents 
(in percent) 
<2 ccd 6 6-10 pi 5 16+ 
Allston-Brighton 53 21 4 2 al 
City of Boston 28 27 16 10 19 


Note: Percent may not total to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: b) 


V. Employment 
Labor force participation in Allston-Brighton was high and many were employed in 


service occupations. A variety of workplaces in Allston/Brighton support 29,500 jobs. 
A sizeable manufacturing base and health and hospital services account for over 4,000 
jobs each. The area also specializes in business services and retail trade, including 
eating and drinking establishments. 


Table Va. Labor Force Status, Spring 1985 
(in percent) 


Participation rate Unemployment 
(Persons aged 16 yrs +) rate 
Allston-Brighton 68 3 
City of Boston 66 6 


Source: b) 


Table Vb. Industry of Resident Workers, 1985 
(in percent) 


Manuf'g Trade F.I.R.E* Services Gov't Other 
Allston-Brighton ll 15 8 48 3 16 
City of Boston 14 16 8 36 11 15 


Note: Percent may not total to 100 due to rounding. 
* F.ILR.E. is an abbreviation for Finance, Insurance and Real Estate. 
Source: b) 
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Table Vc. Employment Within Neighborhood, 1983 


Manuf'g Trade F.I.R.E. Services Gov't Other 

Allston-Brighton 4,100 7,200 800 10,100 3,200 4,100 

City of Boston 48,900 81,000 78,800 171,000 91,500 58,100 
Source: c) 
VI. Housing 


Allston-Brighton was second only to the Central district in net additions to its 
housing stock from 1980 to 1985. Allston-Brighton is currently still a neighborhood of 
renters: three of every four households rent their units. However, condominium 
conversions was already at a fever pitch in 1985. In early 1985, Allston-Brighton 

had 4,127 condominiums; by the end of 1986, it had 5,757, in effect doubling the 1980 
rate of resident ownership. 


The stock of condominiums in the neighborhood in 1985 was second only to Back Bay- 
Beacon Hill. By then, 17 percent of Allston-Brighton's housing units were condo- 
miniums, which was comparable to Fenway-Kenmore, but still much less than the Back 
Bay-Beacon Hill and Central neighborhoods. Property values and rents in Allston- 
Brighton are the highest of any planning district not contiguous to the Downtown. 


Table Vila. Housing Stock Composition by Structure Types, 1980 and 1985 
(in dwelling units) 


1980 1985 


KX) 


No. of d.u. 
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vacant Own.occ. PraptSF PrAptMF Condos SubsHsg BHA 
Housing Stock Types 


Source: c) 
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(ALLSTON/BRIGHTON! Private Housing and Condos :Assisted Housing: 
iStock types ‘1-4 vacant Qun.occ. PrAptSF PrAptMF CondoSF CondoMF :SubsHsg BHA : Total | 


tL-4(SF)/St(MF) | 1-4(SF) 1-4(SF) 1-4(SF) S+(MF) L-4(SF) S+(MF): Mixed S+(MF) Mixed 

1980 eee, Rab 4,145 6,019 14,916 0 366 : 2,442 Poe Re ys Pet Py 
PerOtsol. dist. hs ! 14 20 50 0 fre 8 43 100 | 
1985 AS aes 4,214 6,083 11,35! 18 4,109 : 2,646 rag la eee ky Be 
heat gl .dists yt 1 14 22 37 0 14: 3 $3! 100 ; 
‘change '80-'85 (139) 69 564 §=(3, 965) 18° 93,743 ine 204 Q. 894 | 
it chg fron '80 : (37) 2 9 (24) nt) Bi.023% 8 0; ey 


Source: c) 


Table VIb. 1-3 Family Property Values and Median Gross Rents, 1980 and 1985 


1-3 family property values Median monthly gross rents 
1979 1985 1980 1985 
Allston-Brighton $55,000 $180,000 $291 $530 
City of Boston 32,000 115,000 254 400 


Source: b) 


VII. Transportation 
In terms of mode of transportation to work and car ownership, Allston-Brighton 
practices were fairly close to the city average. 


Table VIIa. Means of Household Transportation to Work, 1985 
(in percent) 


Vehicle MBTA Walk Other 
Allston-Brighton 52 36 9 3 
City of Boston 50 33 15 3 


Note: Percent may not total to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: b) 


Table VIIb. Number of Vehicles Owned per Household, 1985 
(in percent) 


None l fa 3 or more 
Allston-Brighton 34 47 10 9 
City of Boston 39 42 14 5 


Note: Percent may not total to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: b) 
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VII. Summary of Recent and Imminent Development 

The Allston-Brighton planning district will experience an investment of $440 M over 
the 1975 to 1989 period, according to source e). This investment will be primarily in 
the educational sector with $205.5 M or 47 percent of all development in Allston- 
Brighton and 60 percent of all educational investment in Boston. Half of this money 
was invested by Harvard in 1977 to produce 1.3 million square feet at the Business 
School, Boston University has invested $65.3 M, which is 32 percent of alleducational 


expenditures in Allston-Brighton, and Boston College has expended $38 M on their 
facilities which is another 18 percent. 


The second greatest area of investment in Allston-Brighton is residential development 
which accounts for 31 percent of all development over the 1975 to 1989 period. This 
residential investment will total $135 M and will have produced 2,575 dwelling units 
(DU). It includes 1,409 DU of new construction (55%), 536 DU of adaptive reuse 
construction (21%), and 630 DU of renovations (24%). These units are being built and 
renovated as 167 condos units (6.5%), 1247 rental units (48%), 163 single family units 
(6.5%), 617 B.H.A. units (24%), and 381 unclassified units (15%). The rental market is 
very strong in Allston-Brighton because of the large student population. 


The medical institutions have also invested in Allston-Brighton with $34 M or about 8 
percent of all development activity. Saint Elizabeth's Hospital is responsible for $33 
M as a result of their four phase investment spanning the years 1983 to 1986. A 
medical office building is also being developed in Allston-Brighton for $1 M, which will 
be three stories tall when completed in 1987. 


The Boston hotel industry is also expanding in Allston-Brighton with the 310 room 
Embassy Suites Hotel. This facility was completed in 1985 at a cost of $20.5 M, 
making the hotel industry 5 percent of all development. 


The office industry is also producing 230,000 SF of office space in Allston-Brighton. 
The banner year for office production in Allston-Brighton was 1986 when 182,000 SF 
came on line, but overall, the office sector contributed only 4 percent to Allston- 
Brighton development between 1975 and 1989. In a recent period between 1983 and 
1989 it has grown to 7 percent of all development. Therefore, if this trend continues, 
the office sector may continue to play a greater role in the Allston-Brighton economy. 
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Sources and Methodology 
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U.S. Census of Population and Housing, 1950 - 1980 


B.R.A. and P.F.D. Household Survey, 1985, conducted by the Center for Survey 
Research, U. Mass. at Boston. A sample of over 2,000 households, carefully 
drawn to reflect Boston's household population, was questioned in the spring of 
1980, to parallel the 1980 U.S. Census. In 1985, exactly five years later, the 
same methodology was employed again to obtain an update and to identify 
neighborhood shifts. This survey did not include the group quarters population 


To learn more about changes in these planning districts by 1985, the several 
thousand observations available from the 1985 BRA/PFD Household Survey were 
differentiated to the limit. Knowing such changes as the shift in number of 
persons by race/ethnicity and age group in each district is valuable for 
planning. However, this divides the available data into so many cells that it 
limits reliability tests. The inferences should therefore be viewed as suggestive 
rather than conclusive. 


Boston's Changing Housing Patterns, 1970 to 1985, Rolf Goetze, consultant to the 
B.R.A., November 1986. The 1980 U.S. Census does not specifically identify 
assisted dwelling units or the structure types within which they occur. It also 
does not indicate the type of stock in which condominiums are located, or when 
rental dwellings are in resident-owned structures. Therefore, available city 
data were carefully analyzed to obtain an overview and identify current housing 
patterns, as described in this source paper. 


To aid in tracing the 1980 to 1985 changes in Table Vla, the housing stock was 
divided into units located in 1-4 unit structures, and those in 5 or more 
multi-unit structures. The 1-4s, dubbed 1-4(SF) for single family, are largely 
singles, duplexes and triple-deckers, and tend to have a high rate of owner 
occupancy. PrAptSF designates the private apartments rented in this stock. In 
1984, significant condominium conversion of triple-deckers commenced in some 
districts, shown as CondoSF. 


Multifamily is designated as 6+(MF), and includes private rentals in this stock, 
PrAptMF, and condominiums, CondoMF, as well as public housing owned and 
managed by the Boston Housing Authority, BHA. Subsidized housing, SubsHsg, 
refers the to privately-owned developments assisted under such federal programs 
as Section 221(d)(3), Section 236, and Section 8, as well as state assistance 
programs under EOCD and MHFA. The newly built assisted housing tends to be 
in multifamily structures, whereas the rehabilitated stock is more likely to be in 
1-4 unit stock. 


Table Via also shows how the total stock in each time period is distributed, as 
well as the absolute and percent change. 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, "County Business Patterns," 1983 
A Summary and Survey of Development in Boston, 1975 - 1989, John Avault and 


Mark Johnson, April 1987, based on compilations maintained on "ULTRALIST" by 
the BRA Research Department 
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